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Director’s 

corner 


Rush  Sumpter 
Director, 

Student  Leadership  Development 


At  the  outset,  I  want  to  mention  three  experiences  I  have  had  since  the  most 
recent  copy  of  Eagle’s  Eye  was  published.  Then  I  hope  to  tie  these  experiences 
together  in  a  way  that  will  make  their  importance  to  me  important  to  you  also. 

'The  first  of  these  experiences  was  a  reading  experience.  Ever)-  week  The  Chronicle 
of  Higher  Education  crosses  my  desk.  When  the  May  2 1 ,  1986  issue  came,  I  noticed  it 
contained  excerpts  from  the  report  by  the  “C^arnegie  Forum’s  Task  Force  and  Teach¬ 
ing  as  a  Profession.”  I  made  a  copy  of  these  excerpts  then  and  took  the  time  to  read 
them  during  my  day-off  on  Martin  Luther  King  Day. 

Second  Experience 

The  second  experience  was  a  visit  to  the  Varsity  Fheatre  on  our  campus.  Tlie  film  I 
went  to  see  was  entitled  Stand  and  Deliver.  This  film  made  me  aware  of  the  amazing 
and  praiseworthy  record  of  an  East  Los  Angeles  high  school  calculus  teacher. 

The  third  experience  occured  on  January  23,  when  more  than  a  hundred  students 
from  the  (Church  Placement  Program  visited  the  BYII  campus  for  a  day.  These  students 
came  to  us  from  placement  and  seminary'  situations  in  Idaho,  Utah,  and  South  Dakota. 
We  were  thrilled  to  have  them  share  their  exuberence  with  us. 

Educational  Crossroads 

Now,  how  do  these  experiences  tie  together?  From  the  Ciarnegie  report  1  learned 
more  facts  about  the  educational  crossroads  facing  our  nation  today.  The  report  states 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  compete  with  other  nations  as  we  have  been  without 
experiencing  a  major  decline  in  our  standard  of  living.  It  claims  that  we  must  have 
every  worker  in  America  highly  educated  and  technically  trained  if  we  are  to  share  th 
American  dream  with  the  majority  of  Americans.  For  me,  the  data  in  the  report  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them  were  compelling. 

ITie  film  brought  me  to  a  fuller  realization  that  nobody  can  give  somebody  else  an 
education.  Whatever  learning  any  student  achieves,  he  or  she  achieves  individually. 
Teachers  can  motivate.  Teachers  can  explain.  Teachers  can  set  the  example.  Teachers 
can  give  love  and  understanding.  But  finally,  it  is  the  students  who  must  learn. 

Combined  conclusion 

When  1  combine  the  conclusions  from  the  C^arnegie  report  with  my  conclusions 
from  the  film,  perhaps  you  can  see  why  the  exuberance  from  the  students  is  notewor¬ 
thy.  More  than  anything  else,  the  success  of  multicultural  education  depends  on  the 
exuberance  of  the  students. 

At  Brigham  Young  University,  1  have  good  resources  available  to  help  me.  I  have 
good  resources  in  my  mission  of  multicultural  education — a  highly  qualified  faculty, 
an  experienced  and  well  trained  staff,  nearly'  matchless  phy  sical  facilities,  a  significant 
financial  base  for  funding  multicultural  students,  thousands  of  part — time  jobs  for 
students,  and  a  commitment  to  the  development  of  the  leadership  potential  of  our 
students.  ('This  commitment  explains  the  name  of  our  department — Student  Leader¬ 
ship  Development. )  But  1  cannot  make  the  students  learn,  nor  can  I  make  them  apply 
for  admission,  nor  can  1  make  them  dream  of  what  they  can  become,  nor  can  1  give 
them  the  courage  to  face  obstacles.  All  this  must  come  from  within  each  student. 

Finding  hope 

Therefore,  I  find  hope  in  the  exuberance  of  the  students.  If  the  student’s  exuber¬ 
ance  can  be  directed  toward  the  goal  of  higher  education,  much  good  for  the  student, 
for  the  student’s  family,  for  the  student’s  people,  for  the  student’s  community',  state 
and  nation  can  be  achieved. 

Here  in  this  column  of  “'The  Director’s  Corner,”  as  Director  of  Student  Leadership 
Development,  I  want  to  renew  my  pledge  of  service  to  the  higliest  ideals  of  exuberant 
students. 
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Smoke  Signals— 

Newsbriefs  from  Multicultural 
Programs  and  the  Indian  World 


INDIAN  PAGEANT 
SEEKS  CONTESTANTS 

Contestants  are  now  being  sought  for 
the  1 0th  Annual  Miss  Indian  Scholarship 
Pageant  to  be  held  March  25,  1989,  at  8 
p.m.  at  Canyon  Viewjunior  High  School 
in  Orem,  Utah.  Contestants  must  be  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  17—26,  able  to  prove 
Indian  heritage,  be  a  senior  preparing  to 
enter  college,  have  good  moral  charac¬ 
ter  and  have  never  been  married. 

As  a  preliminary'  to  the  Miss  Utah/Miss 
America  Pageants,  contestants  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  participate  in  the  areas  of  tal¬ 
ent,  interview,  evening  gown  and  swim¬ 
suit. 


REAGAN  SIGNS  FINAL  BILL 

In  his  final  days  in  office.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  signed  the  Indian  Health 
(iare  Ammendments  of  1988.  TTiis  was 
the  last  piece  of  legislation  to  be  signed 
by  Reagan  which  culminated  his  eight 
year  stay  in  the  VC'hite  House. 

The  bill,  which  w'as  piissed  into  legis¬ 
lation  on  November  23,  ammends  the 
Indian  Health  (^arc  Improvement  Act. 
Under  the  new'  law'.  Urban  Indian  Health 
Programs  will  be  provided  with  funds 
aimed  at  raising  the  health  status  of 
American  Indians  to  that  of  the  general 
U.S.  population. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  expansion  of 
urban  programs  in  the  areas  of  alcohol 
prevention  and  treatment,  chemical  de¬ 
pendency,  mental  health,  family  vio¬ 
lence  and  child  abuse.  The  Indian 
Health  Service  w'ill  be  w'orking  closely 
with  urban  programs  in  identify  ing  re¬ 
sources  to  address  such  issues. 

(INTERTRIBAL  TRIBUNE, 
Feb. 1989) 

AMERICAN  INDIANS  PROFILED 
IN  U.S.  CENSUS  REPORT 

“We,  the  First  Americans,”  is  the  sixth 
booklet  in  a  series  about  various  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  U.S.  population  published 
by  the  Commerce  Department’s  Census 
Bureau. 

Written  in  an  easy  to  read  sty  le,  the 
booklet  blends  words  and  charts  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  American  Indian,  Eskimo  and 


Aleut  populations.  The  information  is 
based  on  the  1 980  Census  of  Population 
and  Housing,  the  most  recent  data  avail¬ 
able  on  these  groups.  The  topics  cov¬ 
ered  include  population  totals,  family 
composition,  education,  labor  force 
status,  occupation,  income  and  poverty' 
status. 

The  booklet  is  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions.  The  first  covers  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  characteristics  of  the  American 
Indian  population  in  the  United  States. 

The  second  section  presents  social, 
economic  and  housing  characteristics 
of  the  American  Indian  population  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  10  reserv'ations  with  the 
greatest  number  of  American  Indians  as 
of  1980.  These  include  Navajo,  Pine 
Ridge,  Gila  River,  Fort  Apache,  Tohono 
O’Odham,  Hopi,  Zuni  Pueblo,  San  Car¬ 
los,  Rosebud  and  Blackfeet.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  information  on  health  care. 

The  third  section  covers  social  and 
economic  characteristics  of  the  Alaska 
Native  population  in  Alaska,  which  in¬ 
cludes  American  Indians  Eskimos  and 
Aleuts. 

Copies  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  D.C.  20402. 

(U.S.  DEPT.  OF  COMMERCE  NEWS, 
Jan  27, 1989) 


MACDONALD  RESIGNS 

Navajo  Tribal  Chairman  Peter  Mac¬ 
Donald  resigned  Thursday,  Feb.  16 
while  under  investigation  by  a  Senate 
panel  for  the  alleged  misuse  of  both 
power  and  funds. 

In  an  emotional  speech  to  the  Tribal 
Council,  MacDonald  announced  he  was 
taking  a  paid  leave  of  absence.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  for  unity  for  tribal  leaders  and 
asked  he  be  allow'ed  access  to  tribal 
records. 

MacDonald  appealed  to  the  council 
to  allow  Vice  (Chairman  Johnny  Thomp¬ 
son,  MacDonald’s  running  mate,  to 
serv'e  as  acting  chairman.  The  council 
defeated  that  motion  47—36. 

MacDonald,  w'ho  has  serv'ed  as  tribal 
chairman  for  the  past  14  years,  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  taking  meals,  loans,  cars  and 
even  a  hot  tub  from  contractors  hoping 
for  work.  Recent  testimony  by  one  of 
MacDonald’s  associates  uncovered  a 
scheme  by  MacDonald  to  hide  7.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  profits  from  the  sale  of  land  to  his 
Navajo  nation. 

Builder  John  Paddock  told  federal  in¬ 
vestigators  he  rented  a  plane  for  busi¬ 
ness  use  because  MacDonald  so  fre¬ 
quently  used  Paddock’s  corporate 
plane.  He  estimated  giving  SI  10,795  in 
gifts  to  MacDonald. 

Builder  William  Aubrey  says  he  hired 
MacDonald’s  son,  Peter  Jr.,  as  a  S6,()00- 
a-month  consultant  in  an  effort  to  w  in  a 
SIO  million  contract. 

Real  Estate  broker  Bud  Brown 
testified  to  the  panel  that  he  was  “w4red” 
by  federal  agents  for  a  meeting  with 
MacDonald.  The  tapes  reveal  MacDon¬ 
ald  coaching  Brown  on  dealing  w  ith  the 
investigation  of  the  July  1987  sale  of  the 
491,000-acre  Big  Boquillas  Ranch. 

Brown,  testify'ing  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  allowing  immunity',  says  he  ar¬ 
ranged  for  businessman  Tom  Tracy  to 
buy  the  ranch  for  S26.2  million  and  sell 
it  a  few  hours  later  to  the  Navajo  for 
S33.4  million.  MacDonald  denies  the  al¬ 
legations. 

Documents  given  to  the  panel  show 
Brown  and  Tracey  split  the  profit.  Ap¬ 
proximately  S5  million  went  to  Brown 

continued  on  page  19 
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Merging  brings  about  staff  changes 

Kallunki,  Peterson  and  Shewfelt  take  on  new  duties 


by  TRACEY  PLATERO 
The  merging  of  BYlJ’s  Multicultural 
Programs  and  Student  Programs 
brought  with  it  many  new  challenges 
and  changes,  as  the  Multicultural  De¬ 
partment  (now  called  Student  Leader¬ 
ship  Development)  relocated  to  the 
Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Center  (ELWC-). 
The  recent  move  has  enabled  Multicul¬ 
tural  organizations  to  interact  more 
closely  with  BYUSA’s  Student  Life  Pro¬ 
grams.  The  combining  of  these  two  de¬ 
partments  has  brought  about  the  need 
for  new  staff  members.  They  include 
Tom  Kallunki,  assistant  director  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Leadership  Development;  Sue  Pe¬ 
terson,  Multicultural  academic  adminis¬ 
trator  and  Val  Shewfelt,  Multicultural 


administrative  aide. 

Department  Secretary' Judene  Wixom 
and  Multicultural  Academic  Advisor 
Lavay  S.  Talk  were  among  those  who 
experienced  »he  staff  transferring  and 
re-locating. 

Kalluhki  returns 

Tom  Kallunki,  formerly  with  BYIJ 
Standards  as  assistant  director,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Student  Programs  staff  to 
“have  the  opportunity  to  work  within 
the  Multicultural  scene  and  to  help  with 
the  integration  of  many  cultures  for  the 
betterment  of  the  university.”  Kallunki, 
a  native  of  Southern  (California,  serv  ed 
in  the  IJ.S.  Army  for  22  years  and  trav¬ 
eled  the  world  extensively.  Belgium, 
Asia,  Europe  and  (Cambodia  are  a  few  of 


the  many  countries  he  visited.  Along 
with  being  a  U.S.  serviceman,  Kallunki’s 
background  includes  both  journalism 
and  drama.  Experience  gained  while 
participating  in  numerous  plays  en¬ 
abled  Kallunki  to  land  an  appearance  on 
television’s  well-known  “Ozzie  and  Har¬ 
riett”  series. 

Kallunki  is  married  to  his  sweetheart 
of  26  years,  Jennie.  They  have  three 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Kallunki  cur¬ 
rently  serv'es  as  bishop  to  the  Salem, 
Utah  6th  Ward.  In  his  spare  time, 
Kallunki  enjoys  coaching  little  league 
basketball,  watching  various  sports  and 
reading. 

“Farm  kid” 

A  “farm  kid”  nurtured  in  Shelley, 
Idaho,  Sue  Peterson  has  always  dreamed 
of  coming  to  BYU  and  now  serv  es  as  the 
Academic  Administrator  for  Multicul¬ 
tural  students.  Peterson  transferred 
from  the  ELWC  to  the  Knight  Mangum 
Building  in  May  of  1988  as  a  counselor. 
By  October  she  made  the  transition  to 
her  present  status.  A  graduate  of  Ricks 
College,  Boise  State  and  BYU,  Peterson 
received  her  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  and  her  Master’s  in  coun¬ 
seling. 

ViTiile  at  BYU,  Peterson  has  served  as 
a  Student  Programs  coordinator  and  as 
the  advisor  of  the  B’VTJ  Cheer  Squad  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Fond  love 

Peterson  also  expresses  a  fond  love 
for  basketball  as  she  presently  coaches 
her  ward’s  young  women’s  basketball 
team.  Some  of  her  other  interests  in¬ 
clude  track,  flag  team,  drill  team,  fishing, 
skiing  and  souvenir  pin  collecting. 

SLD  Assistant  Director 
TOM  KALLUNKI 
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When  asked  what  her  personal  goals 
were  regarding  her  new  postion,  Peter¬ 
son  replied,  “1  would  like  to  mentor 
new'  friendships  among  the  various  Mul¬ 
ticultural  clubs,  MAS,  TMF  and  Polyne¬ 
sian.  1  do  care  and  have  a  sincere  desire 
to  help  them  academically  and  person¬ 
ally.  1  w  ant  ihe  Multicultural  students  to 
feel  w  elcomed  and  to  be  serv  ed.” 

Assistance 

Providing  assistance  to  Sue  Peterson 
is  Administrative  Aide  Val  Shewfelt. 
Shewfelt’s  work  entitles  the  successful 
management  of  the  Multicultural  sum¬ 
mer  programs,  the  recruiting  of  new 
students  and  the  seemingly  taskful 


“running  of  the  office.”  Shewfelt  comes 
to  BYU  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  hopes 
to  graduate  with  a  degree  in  communi¬ 
cations. 

After  attending  BYU  for  a  few  years, 
Shewfelt  took  a  break  from  school  activ¬ 
ities  to  fill  a  position  working  with  the 
Cable  News  Network.  Shewfelt’s  back¬ 
ground  includes  five  years  as  CNN  edi¬ 
tor,  one  year  with  the  Counseling  Cen¬ 
ter  and  one  and  a  half  years  with 
BYUSA’s  Student  Life.  Shewfelt  also 
serv'ed  as  captain  of  BYU’s  Raquetball 
Team  and  has  also  performed  with  the 
world  acclaimed  USO  Tours  for  10 
years.  Shewfelt  commented,  “1  am  very 


Academic  Coordinator 
SUE  PETERSON 


Administrative  Aide 
VAL  SHEWFELT 

happy  at  the  KMB.  1  enjoy  working  with 
multicultural  students — they’re  lots  of 
fun”. 

Welcome 

Eagle’s  Eye  welcomes  the  new  staff 
and  acknowledges  their  work,  goals  and 
individuality. 
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’89  Lamanite  Week  theme-- 


"Ancient  Traditions^  New  Horizons*^ 


by  BRENT  CHASE 

“Ancient  Traditions,  New  Horizons”, 
has  been  chosen  as  the  theme  for  the 
1989  Lamanite  Week  celebration. 

Les  Namingha,  a  21  year-old  Zuni- 
Hopi-Tewa,  from  Zuni,  N.M.,  came  up 
with  the  winning  title.  Namingha  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  sophomore  at  BYU  majoring  in 
graphic  arts.  He  recently  served  a  mis¬ 
sion  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  in  the  England-Leeds 
Mission. 


by  KELIT  BROWN 

For  the  second  time  since  March  of 
1986,  the  Miss  Indian  BYU  pageant  has 
been  cancelled.  The  lack  of  qualified 
contestants  was  cited  as  the  main  rea¬ 
son  for  the  pageant’s  cancellation. 

According  to  Ken  Sekaquaptewa,  fac¬ 
ulty  advisor  for  this  year’s  lamanite 
Week  celebration,  only  five  applications 
were  turned  in  by  the  Feb.  10th  dead¬ 
line.  “Our  goal  was  to  have  at  least  six 
contestants.  We  had  only  five,  and  of  the 
five,  only  three  met  all  the  quali¬ 
fications,”  stated  Sekaquaptewa.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  number  of 
women  competing  would  not  justify' 
the  man-hours  or  funds  involved  in 
putting  on  a  pageant. 

“Not  the  end” 

Student  Leadership  Development 
Director  Rush  Sumpter  stated  that  the 
cancellation  does  not  mean  the  end  for 
future  pageants.  “Our  hope  is  that  our 
female  Indian  students  will  begin  their 
preparation  now  for  next  year’s 
pageant.”  Sumpter  said  that  although 
there  will  not  be  a  1989  pageant,  he 
hopes  to  keep  the  pageant  committee 
organized.  “The  committee  can  start 
brainstorming  for  next  year.  Questions 
such  as  ‘what  should  it  be’  and  ‘what  do 
we  want’  can  be  addressed  by  Indian 
students.” 

The  role  of  Miss  Indian  BYU  has  been 
to  strive  to  foster  understanding,  fellow¬ 


“Perfect  theme” 

Namingha,  w  ho  is  one  of  many  mem¬ 
bers  serving  on  this  year’s  Lamanite 
Week  committee,  came  across  the 
theme  while  reading  an  issue  of  Arizona 
Highways.  He  felt  this  would  be  a  per¬ 
fect  theme  for  lamanite  Week  because 
it  not  only  represented  those  students 
presently  attending  Brigham  Young,  but 
also  those  alumni  involved  with  the 
Lamanite  Week  activities. 

Namingha  explained  the  relevance  of 
the  theme  stating,  “the  most  important 


ship  and  brotherhood  among  her  peo¬ 
ple  and  with  non-Indians.  Twenty-eight 
young  women  from  across  the  United 
States  and  C^anada  have  worn  the  crown 
of  Miss  Indian  BYU  and  one  went  on  to 
become  Miss  Indian  America. 

Disappointment 

Emery  Bowman,  a  22  year-old  Navajo 
from  Many  Farms,  Ariz.,  expressed  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  decision.  “I  feel  it  is 
very  unfortunate.  Apparently  grades 
were  a  problem.  Anyone  with  a  2.0 
should  be  allowed  to  run.”  Deborah 
Cocker,  Kiowa  from  Anadarko,  Okla., 
disagrees.  “I  feel  that  a  contestant  needs 
to  be  academically  stable.  The  pageant 
is  aimed  towards  exemplifying  the  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  of  Indian  women.  Aca¬ 
demics  is  a  great  part  of  it.” 

Tom  Kallunki,  SLD  assistant  director, 
said  that  certain  requirements  must  be 
met  because  a  great  deal  of  pressure  is 
placed  on  Miss  Indian  BYU.  “She  must 
deal  with  appearances,  speeches,  travel¬ 
ing  and  numerous  other  responsibili¬ 
ties.  It’s  like  having  a  part-time  job.” 

Great  desire 

Kallunki  expressed  a  great  desire  for 
the  continuation  of  the  pageant.  He 
wants  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  understand  the  beautiful  aspects  of  a 
culture  being  lost.  Kallunki  continued, 
“The  Miss  Indian  BYU  pageant  does  just 
that.  This  is  not  the  end  of  it.  It  is  merely 
a  postponement.” 


thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  this  theme 
helps  us  to  remember  past  achieve¬ 
ments  and  traditions  so  that  we  can  be 
able  to  plan  our  ‘horizons,’  or  future  in  a 
better  way.  I  think  that  when  we  see 
what  another  person  has  achieved,  we 
should  become  motivated  and  inspired 
to  accomplish  our  own  goals”. 

Theme  emphasized 
“Ancient  Traditions,  New  Horizons,” 
will  be  emphasized  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  week  and  will  also  serv'e  as  the  topic 
for  the  student  speech  competition. 


Miss  Indian  BYU  pageant 
cancelled  for  second  time 
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Three  clubs  unite  to  plan 
1989  Lamanite  celebration 


by  TERIIMANA  MO’O 

Lamanite  Week  1989  is  centered 
around  this  year’s  theme  “Ancient 
Traditions,  New  Horizons”  This  year’s 
activities  will  span  the  week  of  March 
13—18.  The  week  will  be  filled  with 
cultural  performances,  foods,  and  the 
sharing  of  the  different  Lamanite  cul¬ 
tures  from  the  Mexican  Americans,  Na¬ 
tive  American  Indians,  and  the  Polyne¬ 
sians. 

This  year’s  Lamanite  Week  activities 
are  being  organized  and  planned  by  a 
committee  headed  by  presidents  of 
three  clubs:  Juanita  Raleigh  ( Mexican 
Amercan  vStudents),  Duane  Eldredge 
(Polynesian  Club)  and  Ron  Lupson 
(Tribe  of  Many  Feathers).  The  commit¬ 
tee  is  advised  by  a  BYIISA  Activities  Co¬ 
ordinator  Ken  Sekaquaptewa  and 
BYUSA  Vice  President  Duane  Oaks. 

Common  Purpose 

Lamanite  Week  seems  to  bring  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose  for  participation  by  all 
1-amanites.  “It  is  the  opportunit)'  for 
Lamanites  to  mix  their  cultures  with 
education  and  enhance  the  public 
with  our  cultures,”  commented  Keawe 
Harris,  Polynesian  Club  treasurer. 
Audrey  Eagle's  Hye  layout  editor 

added,  “We  are  also  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reinforcing  our  identity  as 
lamanites.”  Such  purposes  for  lamanite 
W'eek  further  the  meaning  behind  this 
year’s  theme. 

The  week  will  begin  with  opening 
ceremonies  at  noon  on  Monday  in  the 
Memorial  Lounge  of  the  ELWC.  Dis¬ 


plays,  noon  shows,  and  workshops  are 
planned  to  be  held  daily  within  the 
Wilkinson  Center.  The  Latin  Americans 
will  be  featured  Monday  with  a  Latin 
culture  workshop  in  the  afternoon  and  a 
Family  Home  Evening  “Latin  American 
Style”.  They  will  feature  a  Latin  dinner 
and  a  speaker. 

Polynesian  Noon  Show 
Tuesday  will  host  a  noon  show,  also  in 
the  Memorial  Lounge.  The  Polynesian 
Club  will  perform  an  hour  program 
filled  with  songs  and  dances  from  their 
native  lands.  They  will  continue  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  workshop  featuring 
cultural  crafts,  dances,  and  displays  of 
the  Pacific.  Tuesday  evening  will  be 
highlighted  with  a  traditional  Hawaiian 
Luau.  Unlike  past  years,  the  Luau  will  be 
held  in  the  ELWC  Ballroom  during 
which  Polynesians  will  entertain  guests 
in  cultural  dances  and  songs  of  the  is¬ 
lands. 

The  annual  Lamanite  Student  Speech 
Competition  is  being  held  Wednesday 
in  347  ELWC.  Also  on  Wednesday  is  the 
noon  show  presented  by  MAS.  The 
show  will  include  Latin  talent  of  all  ages. 
The  club  will  feature  a  I^tin  dance,  “I^ 
Raspa”,  which  will  be  performed  by  the 
children  from  the  I^tin  Ward.  'ITie 
lamanite  Generation  will  perform  a 
matinee  at  3  p  m.  and  an  evening  show 
at  7:30  p.m.  of  “Living  Legends” 
Wednesday  in  theJSB  Auditorium. 

Native  dance  troupe 

TMF  will  be  hosting  Thursday's  activ¬ 
ities  beginning  with  the  noon  show.  A 


Native  American  Indian  dance  troupe 
will  be  featured.  The  group  is  made  up 
of  Indian  students  attending  BYU  and  is 
sponsored  by  TMF.  The  Indians  will 
continue  sharing  their  culture  during  a 
workshop  that  afternoon.  The  day  will 
end  with  an  Alumni  dinner  to  be  held  in 
the  ELWC  Memorial  Lounge. 

Friday’s  activities  begin  at  5  p.m.  with 
an  Awards  Banquet  culminating  the 
week’s  competitions,  to  be  held  in  394 
ELWC.  The  week  will  end  with  the  an¬ 
nual  Lamanite  Dance  in  the  ELWC  Ball¬ 
room,  co-sponsored  by  BYUSA.  The 
dance  will  feature  “Sugar  Style,”  a  live 
band  from  Hacienda  Heights,  Calif.  The 
band  has  travelled  throughout  Southern 
California  and  will  be  performing  at 
Utah  State  University  later  this  year. 
They ''have  also  performed  as  the  lead 
act  with  A1  B.  Sure. 

Fun  Run 

The  week  will  end  with  a  “Fun  Run”, 
Saturday  at  1 1a.m.  on  the  south  side  of 
the  JSB.  Tlie  Fun  Run  is  a  5K  race 
through  campus.  TMF  will  be  hosting 
the  Cedartree  Dance  Competition  be¬ 
ginning  at  5  p.m.  in  the  ELWC  Ballroom. 
The  competition  will  feature  many  tra¬ 
ditional  Indian  singing,  dancing  and 
drumming  groups.  The  competition 
will  also  feature  some  of  the  top  Indian 
dancers  in  the  nation. 

Lamanite  Week  is  truly  the  opportune 
time  for  all  I^amanites  to  come  together 
and  share  cultures  and  for  the  BYU  cam¬ 
pus  community'  to  learn  more  about 
these  cultures.  As  quoted  by  President 
Spencer  W.  Kimball,  “You  who  are 
I.amanites  remember:  you  are  chosen 
people;  you  have  a  brilliant  future. ..the 
chasm  between  what  you  are  and  what 
you  will  be  is  opportunity.”  lamanite 
Week  is  an  opportunity  for  Lamanites  to 
find  out  who  they  are  and  what  they  can 
become,  and  for  non-Lamanites  to  learn 
more  about  the  rich  cultural  diversity  of 
B'TU. 

OPPOSITE  PAGE  from  TOP  to 
BOTTOM — -Juanita  Raleigh  (MAS 
president),  Duane  Eldredge  (Polynesian 
Club  president),  and  Ron  Lupson  (TMF 
president)  co-chair  this  year’s  Lama¬ 
nite  Week.  THIS  PAGE  LEFT— Ken 
Sekaquaptewa  discusses  budget 
procedures  with  Lamanite  Week 
committee  members. 
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Leo  Frazier^ s  creativity 
earns  Ford  internship 


by  HERMAN  FRAZIER 

Have  you  driven  a  Ford  lately?  Chances 
are  that  if  you  drive  one  in  the  near 
future,  it  may  be  one  designed  by  BYU 
Indian  student  Leonard  Frazier. 

A  25  year-old  Navajo  from  Shiprock, 
N.M.,  and  a  senior  majoring  in  trans¬ 
portation  design,  Frazier  will  be  gaining 
on-the-job  experience  for  four  months 
working  alongside  Ford’s  top  car  de¬ 
signers.  The  car  company,  which  usu¬ 
ally  offers  two  internships  per  semester, 
provided  only  one  this  winter,  making 
the  competition  for  the  position  ex¬ 
tremely  intense.  “They  (Ford  officials) 
were  impressed  with  my  design  of  the 
‘future’  Ford  Thunderbird  last  semes¬ 
ter,’’  stated  Frazier. 


Two-year  requirement 

In  a  very  competitive  field,  BYU  de¬ 
sign  students  have  to  complete  a  two 
year  requirement  before  being  ac¬ 
cepted  into  the  major.  The  first  year  of 
the  program  emphasizes  building  a 
foundation  on  the  basic  principles  of 
design.  The  second  year  implements  all 
the  aspects  of  design  and  their  use. 
Once  these  two  years  are  completed, 
one  must  apply  and  get  accepted  into 
the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  program. 

After  completing  the  requirements 
and  being  accepted  into  the  Major,  Fra¬ 
zier  chose  to  specialize  in  transporta¬ 
tion  design.  Commenting  on  Frazier’s 
progress,  John  Marshall  of  the  design 
department  stated,  “Leo’s  enthusiasm 
and  intensity  in  his  drawings  make  his 
work  stand  out.’’ 


car  show  organized  by  design  majors. 
From  this  and  other  similar  programs  in 
the  United  States,  the  selection  is  made 
for  internships. 

In  response  to  the  internship  offered 
to  Frazier,  Robert  Barnes,  a  car  designer 
for  Ford  in  Detroit  commented,  “the 
reason  we  chose  Leo  to  work  here  this 
semester  is  that  he  has  a  natural  instinct 
and  talent  for  design  and  proportion. 
His  sense  of  sculpture  is  a  strength  in  his 
work.  We  want  to  help  him  expand  on 
his  technique  and  get  an  overall  feeling 
of  what  this  industry'  has  to  offer. 

Family 

Frazier’s  interest  in  car  design  started 
at  an  early  age.  “I’ve  always  had  a  keen 
interest  in  design,  from  playing  with 
matchbox  cars  when  I  was  young  to 
emphasizing  cars  for  my  AP  art  project 
in  high  school.  So  I  was  really  happy  to 
see  that  BYU  had  this  field  to  offer,  when 
I  came  up  to  school.” 

Frazier  married  the  former  Karen 
Purser,  who  is  working  towards  a  mas¬ 
ters  degree  in  sociology'.  They  have  two 
children,  a  five  year-old  boy  and  a  three 
year-old  girl.  Frazier  places  a  great  em¬ 
phasis  on  his  family  and  the  gospel. 


TOP — Frazier  designed  this  model  of 
a  future  General  Motors  Firebird  Trans 
Am.  ABOVE — This  model  of  a  future 
Ford  Thunderbird  helped  earn  Frazier 
an  internship  with  Ford. 

ABOVE  RIGHT — Leo  Frazier  admires 
the  lines  of  a  classic  Ford  Cobra. 


Many  opportunites 

In  the  last  three  semesters,  Frazier  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  design  ‘future’ 
makes  and  models  of  major  motor  com¬ 
panies.  The  first  was  with  Ford’s  Bronco, 
followed  by  General  Motors’  Firebird 
Trans  Am  and  most  recently  the  Thun¬ 
derbird  which  is  also  constructed  by 
Ford.  Frazier  begins  with  renderings 
and  eventually  ends  up  with  an  actual 
small  scale  model  of  the  car.  After  com¬ 
pletion  of  such  models,  executives  from 
various  companies  come  to  B\TJ  for  a 


“Developing  a  family  life  is  tough  in  this 
market.  It’s  really  time  consuming.  It 
makes  me  very'  grateful  for  the  gospel 
because  it  is  so  family  oriented.  It  keeps 
my  eternal  perspective  in  focus.” 

“I  feel  really  lucky'  about  the  intern¬ 
ship.  You  just  can’t  beat  getting  paid  to 
play,”  Frazier  commented.  Both  he  and 
Karen  plan  to  graduate  from  BYU  in  De¬ 
cember  1989  and  then  move  back  to 
Detroit  to  “continue  designing  cars  of 
the  future.” 
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Brent  Chase 
teaches  BYU 
students  their 
Indian  ways 

by  SAM  CURLEY 

Expressing  an  appreciation  and  re¬ 
spect  for  his  native  culture,  Brent 
Chase,  a  2 1  -year-old  Navajo  Indian  from 
Dilcon  Ariz.,  has  formed  an  Indian 
dance  group . 

Before  returning  to  BYU  in  the  fall  of 
1988,  Chase  thought  deeply  on 
whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  form 
such  a  group.  He  stated,  “1  didn’t  think  it 
would  be  successfi.ll  because  I  didn’t 
feel  students  were  interested  or  had  the 
time  to  learn  Indian  dancing.”  His  pre¬ 
conceptions  were  shattered  as  20  plus 
students,  all  eager  to  preserv  e  their  her¬ 
itage,  showed  up  to  dance,  ('base  com¬ 
mented,  “TTiis  made  me  realize  that 
there  are  students  here  at  B\1 1  who  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  more  about  Indian  danc¬ 
ing.” 

Rehearsals 

Since  the  formation  of  the  group,  re¬ 
hearsals  have  been  held  regularly  in 
preparing  for  small  performances.  One 
of  the  group’s  first  apearances  was  in 
Richfield,  Utali  at  the  annual  “American 
Indian  Festival.”  ITie  group  also  per¬ 
formed  an  exhibition  number  at  the 
Thanksgiving  Pow-Wow  held  at  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Indian  Center.  According  to 
(]hase,  the  group  is  presently  working 
on  new  dances  for  the  up-coming 
Lamanite  Week,  in  which  they  will  be 
performing  in  the  noon  show'. 

When  asked  about  the  success  of  the 
group  Chase  stated,  “Having  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  dance  group  takes  a  lot  of 
time  and  effort.  Because  of  this,  Ann 
Abeita  assists  in  the  choreography  of 
each  dance.  It’s  important  to  have  good 
criticism  to  help  you  succeed  in  life.  She 
is  the  perfect  person  to  work  with  and  is 
a  good  dancer.”  Abeita  is  a  Shoshone- 
Isleta-Pueblo  from  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo., 
and  is  also  a  BYU  student. 

Appreciation 

Members  of  the  group  expressed 
their  appreciation  for  both  Chase  and 
Abeita  stating  that  it  takes  extreme  dedi- 


LEFT — Brent  Chase  demonstrates  various 
styles  of  Indian  dancing.  BELOW — Chase 
teaches  Ernie  Castillo  and  Kevin  Dee 
the  Crow  Hop  at  an  evening  practice  held 
in  the  Garden  Court  of  the  ELWC. 

BOTTOM — Anna  Abeita  dances  with  dignity 
and  pride. 


cation  to  handle  a  group  such  as  this. 
Marsha  Billyjoe,  a  Navajo  from  (iallup, 
N.M.,  has  been  attending  the  dance 
practices  regularly.  She  feels  this  is  help¬ 
ing  her  to  become  more  aware  of  the 
things  she  needs  to  know'.  “I’ve  been 
wanting  to  do  this  for  a  long  time  and  it’s 
something  I  enjoy  doing,”  she  said.  Jen¬ 
nifer  Tsosie,  a  Navajo  from  Two  Grey 
Hills,  N.M.,  stated,  “He’s  doing  a  great 
service  and  above  all,  he  helps  us  re¬ 
member  that  we’re  brown.” 

This  is  not  the  first  group  Chase  has 
been  involved  with.  In  his  junior  and 
senior  years  in  high  school,  C^hase  also 
established  an  all  Indian  dance  group 
which  performed  on  a  local  level 
throughout  the  community  of  Vernal, 
Utah. 

Indian  Awareness 

In  his  determination  to  promote  In¬ 
dian  awareness.  Chase  feels  “there  is  a 
need  for  Indians  to  familarize  them¬ 
selves  with  and  to  understand  the  back¬ 
ground  of  our  people.  This  is  w'hat  I 
enjoy  sharing  with  the  people  I  come 
across.  This  is  my  backbone  for  the 
group.” 
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Generation  tours  Nevada,  California 


by  TERIIMANA  MOO 
This  may  be  the  busiest  semester  ever 
for  the  Lamanite  Generation.  Not  even  a 
week  after  Winter  Semester  began,  they 
performed  two  shows  in  the  Dejong 
Concert  Hall.  Two  weeks  later,  they 
toured  Southern  California  and  now  the 
group  looks  forward  to  Lamanite  Week 
1989,  in  March. 

The  Lamanite  Generation  had  two  en¬ 
ergetic  Dejong  shows  and  a  successful 
10-day  tour.  The  Dejong  shows  took 
place  January  18  and  19.  Throughout 
the  winter  break,  LG  Director  Randy 
Boothe  and  LG  Section  Leaders  Julius 
Chavez,  Guera  Shurtleff  and  Edwin 
Napia  were  busy  working  on  this  year’s 
line-up  of  “Living  Legends.”  The  L(i  cast 
came  back  to  extended  practices,  late 
night  and  Saturday  rehearsals.  Although 
there  were  many  changes,  the  cast  was 
able  to  adjust. 

Preparation 

Having  had  much  preparatin  for  their 
Dejong  shows,  the  group  was  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  tour  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  tour  took  place  from  February 
3-12,  and  took  the  group  from  their 
first  performance  in  St.  George,  Utah,  to 
Citrus  College  in  Glendora,  Calif  The 
group  had  a  successful  seven  perfor¬ 
mances  and  fireside. 

The  director  of  the  l.amanite  Genera¬ 
tion  has  expanded  upon  last  year’s 
theme  “Living  Legends”  by  embodying 
the  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  into 
this  year's  show  and  fireside  perfor¬ 
mance.  This  change  has  greatly  affected 
the  group’s  missionary  effort.  According 
to  LG  President  Jace  McQuivey,  the 
group’s  missionary'  committee  corre- 


CLOCKWISE  from  ABOVE — Generation 
members  visit  the  Las  Vegas  Temple 
en-route  to  Los  Angeles.  Garnet 
Comegan  and  Tamiko  Okabe  enjoy  the 
grounds  of  the  Los  Angeles  Temple. 
Tracey  Platero,  Pam  Wilson  and  Garnet 
Comegan  perform  the  Buffalo  dance  at 
Disneyland’s  Plaza  Gardens. 
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CLOCKWISE  Crom  BELOW — Tracey  Platero 
buries  Richard  Nagai  in  the  sand 
at  Port  Hueneme  beach.  The  LG  men 
demonstrate  their  best  form.  Erika 
Ramirez,  Guillermo  Zelaya  and 
Sonrisa  Palmer  exchange  thoughts 
and  feelings  with  a  resident  patient 
at  the  Canterbury  Retirement  Center. 

LG  sings  several  fireside  numbers 
for  their  hosts  following  dinner. 


spondcd  with  l.IXS  stake  presidents  and 
also  mission  presidents  within  the  areas 
being  toured.  Both  members  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  encouraged  to  bring  in¬ 
vestigators  and  non-member  friends  to 
the  show. 

Books  of  Mormon 
Tlie  I.amanite  Generation  also  pre¬ 
pared  Books  of  Mormon  with  their  testi¬ 
monies.  llie  group  was  able  to  give  a 
large  number  of  English  Books  of  Mor¬ 
mon  with  testimonies  written  in 
Spanish  and  also  Spanish  Plan  of  Salva¬ 
tion  pamphlets  for  the  Latin  investiga¬ 
tors  or  non-members  that  the  group 
came  in  contact  with. 

Charles  Nahale,  a  member  of  the 
Lamanite  Generation  majoring  in  music 
commented,  “It  was  so  wonderful.  Just 
the  opportunity  to  explain  what 
'I.amanite’  meant,  invited  the  spirit  and 

continued  on  page  12 
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LG  show  stresses  Book  of  Mormon 


continued  from  page  11 


that  spirit  is  what  arouses  people  to 
want  to  read  the  Book  of  Mormon.”  In 
an  informal  meeting  “a  particular  lady 
was  so  impressed  just  by  the  group’s 
presence  that  when  the  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon  was  presented  to  her,  she  wanted 
to  read  it,”  explained  Nahale. 

Great  value 

All  efforts  and  preparation  for  the 
group’s  missionary  work  were  of  great 
value.  The  LG  members  gave  out  all  40 


Books  of  Mormon  that  were  taken  on 
tour.  The  group’s  love  for  the  Book  of 
Mormon  greatly  affected  their  perfor¬ 
mance  as  their  testimonies  grew  from 
their  missionary  efforts. 

During  the  tour,  the  group  visited 
Disneyland,  the  Los  Angeles  Temple, 
the  Las  Vegas  Temple,  the  Canterbury 
Retirement  Center  in  Palos  Verdes,  (ar¬ 
cus  Circus,  and  the  Newbury'  Stake  (Cen¬ 
ter.  Four  members  of  the  group  at¬ 
tended  a  performance  of  “Les 
Miserables”  at  the  Schubert  Theatre  in 


Los  Angeles  while  others  spent  the 
night  out  at  the  movies  following  the 
cancellation  of  the  LG  performance  in 
Lancaster,  Calif,  due  to  a  freeway  clo¬ 
sure  caused  by  snow! 

Videocassettes 

A  new  aspect  of  the  Lamanite  Genera¬ 
tion  this  year  is  the  sale  of  the  “Living 
Legends”  videocassette.  The  30  minute 
video  highlights  numbers  from  this 
year’s  show.  Skeptical  about  the  video’s 
viability',  Randy  Boothe  began  the  tour 
hoping  to  sell  50  videos.  The  group 


CLOCKWISE  from  TOP  LEFT— 

LG  members  visit  with  their  hosts  at 
the  Newbury  Park  Stake  Center.  Gene¬ 
ration  performs  “Go  My  Son”  at  Disney¬ 


land.  Josie  Abaroa  proposes  to  Mickey 
at  Disneyland.  Abaroa  and  Nagai  find 
the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  pass  the  time. 
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CLOCKWISE  from  LEFT — LG  women 
get  down  on  hands  and  knees  to  show  up 
their  men.  The  cast  prepares  for 
their  bus  ride  home.  Julius  Chavez 
performs  the  Eagle  dance  at  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Retirement  Center. 


ended  their  tour  with  video  sales  to¬ 
talling  over  200.  All  50  of  the  initial 
cassettes  were  sold  the  night  of  laman- 
ite  Generation’s  first  show  in  St.  George. 

Even  after  all  cassettes  were  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  intermission  of  the  show,  people 
from  the  audience  still  requested  more. 
Boothe  had  to  keep  calling  back  to 
Provo  to  have  more  videos  sent.  “It  was 
phenomenal!  The  response  was  more 
than  we  had  imagined!  This  tour’s  sales 
topped  all  sales  ever  made  by  Lamanite 
Generation,”  said  Candida  Wilson, 
Lamanite  Generation  sales  representa¬ 
tive.  Similar  success  was  also  seen  in 
audio-cassette  and  souvenir  program 
sales. 

Upcoming  performances 

After  a  Feb.  1 4  performance  at  a  Book 
of  Mormon  fireside  on  campus,  the  LG 
cast  is  preparing  for  their  upcoming 
performances  and  spring  tour.  The 
group  will  be  performing  during  Laman¬ 
ite  Week  on  Wednesday,  March  1 5. 

This  spring,  the  Lamanite  Generation 
will  be  returning  to  East  Germany  by 
request  of  the  government  of  the  DDR. 
The  group  will  also  be  touring  through 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and 
Yugoslavia. 
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Indian  heritage  celebrated 
in  Rainer's  'Proud  Moments' 


Rainer  looked  ahead  and  took  the 
challenge.  A  self-tauglit  photographer, 
Rainer  recollects  the  ver)'  beginning  of 
his  journey  toward  overcoming  his  fear 
of  a  camera.  “My  Grandmother  was  the 
first  photograph  1  shot.  I  asked  her  if  I 
could  take  her  picture,  and  she  told  me 
to  hurr>-  so  that  no  one  would  see.  She 
didn't  ever  let  anyone  take  her  picture. 
Later  1  visited  her  home  and  she  had  the 
photo  hanging  on  her  w'all.  I  was  very 
honored’ 

Family 

Rainer  and  his  w  ife  Becky'  are  raising  a 
family  of  five.  Other  duties  such  as 
working,  church  callings  and  preparing 
and  delivering  Indian  workshops  across 
the  nation  keep  him  busy.  “I  am  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  run,  but  photography  is  a 
healer  for  me.  "When  I’m  tired,  ill  or 
frustrated,  I  can  pick  up  my  camera  and 
I'm  a  different  person.  The  difference 
betw'een  a  pro  and  an  amateur  is  that  the 
amateur  w'ill  take  a  shot  and  say',  Tm 
done.’  A  pro  will  do  any'thing  it  takes  to 
get  the  shot.  It  can  be  mind  blowing. 
One  time  1  was  really  sick,  I  had  a  high 
fever  and  was  getting  the  shakes.  I  just 
wanted  to  go  to  bed.  I  was  driving  from 
Tucson,  and  saw  this  beautiful  shot.  I 
stopped  my  car,  ran  across  the  highway, 
jumped  a  fence  and  shot  a  whole  role  of 
film.  Afterwards,  I  went  to  my  parents’ 
house  and  collapsed.” 

Intertwined  with  Rainer’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  photography  is  his  commit¬ 
ment  to  life.  He  said,  “Photography  is  a 
lot  like  life — the  challenge,  the  frustra¬ 
tion.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it’s  rewarding 
and  gives  me  great  satisfaction.” 


by  DEBOR.YH  COCKER 
A  B'\T’  alumnus  h,is  officially  cro.ssed 
from  the  path  of  a  dreamer’  to  that  of  a 
doer,'  when  his  first  book  “Proud  Mo¬ 
ments”  was  published  in  November 
How  ard  Rainer,  a  Taos  Pueblo  has 
spent  the  past  1  s  years  discovering,  ex¬ 
periencing.  refining,  and  expressing  to 
others  the  pride  and  dignity  of  the 
.American  Indian  people. 

Rainer,  inspired  by  Ansel  Adams,  took 
literallv  the  words,  “use  your  eyes,  your 
heart  and  your  mind.  ”  Starting  only  1 5 
vears  ago.  he  now  has  the  largest  photo¬ 
graphic  collection  of  Indian  historians. 
Rainer  s  color  photography  is  a  vast  ar- 
rav  of  many  tribes  from  Alaska  to  Flor¬ 
ida  “I  use  color  photography,  because 
Indian  people  love  color.  They  are  not 
afraid  to  wear  bright  clothing  because 
thev  are  not  afraid  of  w  ho  they  are.” 
“Black  and  white  photography  is  dra¬ 
matic,  but  it  doesn’t  capture  the  essence 
of  the  Indian  people.  ” 

“Not  always  easy” 

Photography  hasn't  alw'ays  come  easy 
for  Rainer.  "I  used  to  fear  the  camera.  It’s 
intimidating  when  you  don’t  know  how 
to  use  it.  ”  Explaining  some  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  camera.  Photography  is 
not  for  everybody,  you  have  to  decide  if 
it's  for  you.  It’s  hard  and  challenging, 
from  sun  up  to  sundow  n,  it  never  ends.” 


Howard  Rainer 
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Self  esteem 

It  takes  self  esteem  to  trust  in  one’s 
self  to  be  able  to  commit  to  this  type  of 
goal.  Difficult  as  this  might  be,  for 
Rainer,  it  was  harder  still.  He  didn’t 
always  have  photography  to  express 
himself.  In  Taos  Pueblo,  where  he  grew 
up,  it  was  a  white  school  system  that 
branded  Rainer  a  slow  learner  and  put 
him  in  a  special  education  class.  He  un¬ 
derstands  the  embarrassment  and  shy¬ 
ness  felt  by  many  Indian  youth.  Yet,  his 
accomplishments  in  photography  and 
the  messages  delivered  in  his  work¬ 
shops  stand  as  a  testimony  that  if  you 


believe  in  yourself,  you  can  do  anything. 

Overlooking  obstacles,  he  is  a  be¬ 
liever  in  the  worth  of  an  individual.  In 
dealing  with  obstacles,  those  of  photog¬ 
raphy  or  in  life,  Rainer  said,  “You  have  to 
be  consistent.  (You)  quietly  just  go  do 
it.  It  takes  common  sense.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  trial  and  error,  and  you  can’t  be 
wimpy.  Photography  takes  the  kind  of 
person  who  is  willing  to  go  beyond — 
you  gotta  be  willing  to  take  a  risk — meet 
obstacles  head  on.” 

Pride 

“Proud  Moments”  clearly  reflects  ;ill 
that  Rainer  views  in  his  people.  “My 


camera  is  like  a  dear  friend.  It  has  seen 
what  I  have  seen.  It  has  been  there  with 
me  at  the  highest  moment  and  recorded 
a  visual  memon.”  Rainer  wants  to 
reflect  the  ‘true  portrayal'  of  the  Indian 
spirit.  “I  choose  my  subjects.  I  don't 
look  for  defeat.  Someone  else  is  alw  a\  s 
there  to  photograph  that.  1  kx^k  fix 
spirit,  dignin-  ;md  courage.  Indian  pe\v 
ple  have  tilways  had  and  still  ha\  e  the>e 
characteristics.  It’s  e;usy  to  kxik  for  the 
dark  ;ind  dreiu^ .  1  choose  to  kx>k  for  the 
best  in  evety  Indi;m  communin  I  \  i>it ' 
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Photos  capture  'people  shining  with  dignity 


into  the  truck,  I  saw  a  dark  object  on  a 
lake  nearby,  and  I  thought  ‘What  in  the 
world  is  that?’  My  companion  told  me  it 
was  a  fisherman.  I  was  astounded  that 
anyone  would  be  out  at  that  time  of  day. 
He  said,  Tou  Indians  from  the  south  are 
weak.’  ” 

“Fiesty” 

“Well  that  made  me  mad,  and  I  got 
fiesty,  so  he  fetched  a  snowmobile  and 
we  headed  for  the  lake  a  mile  away.  My 
mustache  froze  immediately.  It  was 
cold!  I  put  my  arms  in  front  of  me  and 
wrapped  them  around  my  face  to  shield 
it  from  the  wind.” 

“Soon  we  approached  the  fisherman, 
chipping  into  the  ice  so  he  could  fish  for 
his  evening  meal.  My  hands  froze  onto 
the  camera.  One  camera  actually  seized 
up,  but  the  other  kept  on  shooting.  I 
couldn’t  believe  this  older  person  was 
out  there  in  that  weather.  TTiat  one  re¬ 
ally  tested  my  tenacity;  it  tested  me  to 
the  extreme.” 

Desire 

True  to  the  words  of  Adams,  which 
first  inspired  Rainer,  he  believes  that 
desire  can  be  the  chasm  for  ones  goal’s 
in  life.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  photography 
isn’t  for  everyone.  ‘Tou  have  to  have 
heart,  to  love  the  subject  material  you 
are  shooting.  The  eye  must  be  quick  and 
discerning,  able  to  put  aU  the  elements 
together.”  All  my  pictures  are  done  on 


the  run.  My  mind  has  to  work  like  ^ 
computer.  Decisions  are  made  quickly 
There  is  a  lot  of  pressure  involved  in 
recording  visual  imprints  of  hi-ston.  It 
requires  a  lot  from  the  individual.  VC'ith 
assurance  Rainer  added.  “The  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  classic  shot  and  a  com¬ 
mon  shot  is  a  lot  of  hard  work.” 

With  high  aspirations  and  a  love  of  the 
American  Indian  people.  Rainer  contin¬ 
ues  his  photography.  poetr\-  and  work¬ 
shops.  His  concern  for  the  youth  and 
their  future  helps  to  inspire  him  and  his 
work  helps  to  inspire  others.  “My  great¬ 
est  contribution  as  an  American  Indian 
would  be  to  transmit  an  authentic  mes¬ 
sage  that  Indian  people  are  important. 
The  Indian  people  have  the  desire  to 
progress,  but  also  to  presers  e  their  her¬ 
itage.” 

“A  beginning” 

Rainer’s  work  doesn’t  stop  here.  His 
book  is  not  a  finale,  but  a  beginning.  He 
loves  the  grandmothers  and  grandfa¬ 
thers  of  the  past,  the  mothers  and  fe- 
thers  of  the  future,  and  the  youth  of 
today.  Rainer  has  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  the  people  a  deeper  understanding  of 
our  greatest  possibilities.  “Some  people 
dream,  some  wish.  It  is  for  us  to  just  do.' 
Doing  is  what  separates  the  dreamers 
and  the  wishers.” 

(This  is  the  first  of  a  two  part  series 
which  will  continue  in  the  next  issue  of 
Eagle’s  Eye.  Rainer  has  inspired  manv 
with  his  photography  of  .American  In¬ 
dian  people.  But  it  is  the  .American  In¬ 
dian  people  to  whom  he  is  dedicating 
his  life  to  uplift  and  encourage.  The 
seminars,  which  are  motivational  and 
youth  oriented,  utilize  his  photographv. 
Our  May  1989  issue  wUl  highlight  this 
aspect  of  Rainer’s  work. )  " 
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Rainer,  who  is  a  crusader  and  friend 
to  thousands  of  Indian  youth  across  the 
North  American  continent,  sets  his  pho¬ 
tos  up  to  inspire  as  well  as  portray  what 
is  already  waiting  to  be  seen.  “  “I  never 
stop  striving  to  take  that  one  shot  that 
will  stand  alone  as  its  own  individual 
statement  portraying  Indian  people 
with  the  dignity  they  rightfully  deserve. 
I  see  a  lot  of  ill  and  things  that  hurt  me, 
but  when  I  raise  my  camera  up,  it  helps 
me  find  people  who  are  still  shining 
with  dignity.  When  I  see  that  look,  I  go 
after  it.  That  doesn’t  come  by  living  an 
easy  life.  They  haven’t  been  defeated; 
they  haven’t  been  conquered.” 

“Never  over” 

Capturing  the  essence  of  your  photo 
is  not  an  easy  task.  Over  the  years  Rainer 
has  felt  the  frustrations  and  exuberance 
of  trial  and  error  that  a  self  taught  pho¬ 
tographer  experiences.  “Shooting  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  never  over  until  it  is  over,  and  it  is 
never  over.  There  is  always  something 
else  to  shoot.”  He  believes  that  there  is 
no  ‘comfort  zone’.  “Sometimes  a  shot 
will  take  days  on  end.  Shots  will  be 
taken  under  duress.” 

Rainer  had  an  experience  among  In¬ 
dians  of  the  north  that  demonstrated 
how  strong  adversity  has  made  them 
what  they  are,  and  it  also  tested  his  own 
endurance  to  its  limits.  “I  was  working 
in  the  Northwest  Territories  near 
Yellowknife.  Toward  the  end  of  the  day 
it  was  50  degrees  below  zero.  I  couldn’t 
stand  the  cold  anymore.  As  I  was  getting 
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Indian  conference  sponsored  by  AIS 


Featuring  topics  ranging  from  time 
management,  effective  communication, 
and  the  Indian  family,  the  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Indian  Self-Development  and  Per¬ 
sonal  Management  Conference  will  be 
held  March  14-15,  1989  at  BYU.  Spon¬ 


sored  by  American  Indian  Services,  the 
workshops  will  be  held  in  the  Harman 
Building. 

The  conference  will  feature  presen¬ 
ters  from  Utah,  Arizona,  California  and 


Texas,  and  will  be  highlighted  by  an 
awards  banquet  and  a  performance  by 
BYU’s  Lamanite  Generation.  For  more 
information  contact:  American  Indian 
Services,  305  HCEB,  BYU,  Provo,  UT 
84602,  or  phone  (801 )  378-4364. 


NATIONAL  INDIAN  SELF-DEVELOPMENT  AND 

5:30-7:30  pm 

HONORS  BANQUET 

PERSONAL  MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE 

March  15, 1989 

Brigham  Young  University 

Provo,  Utah 

8:30-9:00  am 

Continental  Breakfast  &  Assembly 

2258  CONF 

March  14-15, 1989 

9:00-10:15  am 

"Protecting  Indian  Rights" 

2258  CONF 

Tuesday,  March  14, 1989 

10:15-11:30  am 

"How  to  Achieve  Personal  Sucess" 

2258  CONF 

8:00-8:45  am 

Registering  and 

2260  CONF 

Presenter:  Dr.  Tom  Sawyer 

Continental  Breakfast 

Natl.  Applied  Computer  Technology 
National  Indian  Consultant 

8:45-9:30  am 

General  Assembly 

2258  CONF 

Provo,  Utah 

9:30-10:30  am 

"Making  Your  Time  Profitable  for  You" 

2258  CONF 

11:30-11:45  am 

Break  for  Lunch 

2260  CONF 

Presenter:  LeoWiedner 

11:45-1:00  pm 

LUNCHEON 

International  Consultant 

Provo,  Utah 

1:15-2:15  pm 

"Skills  for  Strenthening  the 

Indian  Family" 

2258  CONF 

11:45-noon 

Break  for  Lunch 

Presenter:  Frank  and  Theda  McOabe 

12:00-1:15  pm 

LUNCHEON 

Parker,  Arizona 

1:30-2:30  pm 

"How  to  Overcome  the  Self-Defeating  2258  CONE 

2:20-3:20  pm 

"Creating  a  Successful  Business 

2258  CONF 

Behavior  Syndrome" 

Practice" 

Presenter:  Dr.  Philip  Daniels 

Presenter:  HalJensen 

International  Consultant 

Palomer  Grading  &  Paving,  Inc. 

Provo,  Utah 

Escondido,  California 

2:30-3:30  pm 

"Positive  Steps  to  Strengthen  the 

2258  CONF 

3:25-4:25  pm 

"Financial  Planning" 

2258  CONF 

Indian  Family" 

Presenter:  Kirt  Olson 

Presenter:  Eran  A  Call 

National  Financial  Consultant 

BYU-American  Indian  Services 

Brownsville,  Texas 

Provo,  Utah 

4:30-5:00  pm 

Break  for  Dinner 

2258  CONF 

3:30-4:30  pm 

"Effective  Communications  with 

2257  CONF 

Others" 

5:00-6:30  pm 

BANQUET 

Presenter:  John  Maestas 

7:00  pm 

LAMANITE  GENERATION  PERFORMANCE  JSB  AUD 

National  Consultant 

Orem,  Utah 

—END  OF  CONFERENCE— 
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Smoke  Signals 


who  claims  the  amount  was  to  be 
shared  with  MacDonald.  Brown 
testified  making  dozens  of  S5,000  cash 
payments  so  MacDonald  “wouldn’t  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  lot  of  wealth  suddenly.” 
Brown  also  stated  that  he  gave  Mac¬ 
Donald  more  than  $  1 00,000  in  cash  and 
a  leased  555,000  BMW  automobile. 

MacDonald’s  son,  Peter  “Rocky'”  Mac¬ 
Donald  Jr.,  also  testifying  under  immu¬ 
nity,  told  of  his  involvement  with  the 
sale  of  the  Big  Bouquillas  Ranch.  He 
stated  that  during  the  summer  of  1987 
to  early  1988,  his  father  would  call  him 
when  he  needed  money  from  Brown. 
The  eider  MacDonald  would  use  the 
word  “golfballs”  to  describe  how  much 
money  he  needed.  Rocky  would  then 
call  Brown  for  the  “golfballs.”  According 
to  Rocky',  each  “golfball”  represented 
$1, ()()(). 

On  Feb.  8,  1989,  during  a  speech  he 
made  at  the  dedication  a  shopping  cen¬ 
ter,  MacDonald  admitted  to  accepting 
gifts  stating  that  he  committed  no 
crime.  He  expressed  that  it  was  simply  a 
matter  of  racism.  What  was  good  for  the 
white  man  was  considered  to  be 
crooked  if  done  by  an  Indian  or  other 
minority,  he  .said. 

During  the  portion  of  the  .speech  de¬ 
livered  in  the  Navajo  language,  Mac¬ 
Donald  talked  about  the  free  plane  rides 
he  received,  say'ing  it  was  no  different 
than  a  Navajo  standing  along  the  road 
trying  to  hitch  a  ride  in  a  car. 

MacDonald  went  on  to  say  that  he 
took  the  gifts  because  he  wanted  a  de¬ 
cent  lifestyle  for  his  family.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Navajo  Tribe,  MacDonald  re¬ 


ceives  a  salary  of  555,000  a  year. 

(USA  TODAY,  February  8,  1989  and 
THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE,  February 
17, 1989) 

SLAYER  OF  3  INDIANS  ON  TRIAL 

A  drifter  who  said  his  fascination  with 
American  Indians  led  him  to  pose  as 
one,  is  on  trial  for  the  serial  killings  of 
three  Indian  women  in  a  case  homicide 
investigators  call  one  of  their  most  com¬ 
plex  ever. 

Billy  Richard  Glaze,  44,  has  been 
charged  with  six  counts  of  first-degree 
murder  in  the  mutilation  deaths  of  the 
three  women  between  July  1986  and 
April  1987.  The  three  victims,  Kathleen 
Kay  Bullman,  Angeline  Whitebird- 
Sweet  and  Angela  Kay  Greene  were  all 
patrons  of  Franklin  Ave.  bars,  w  here  po¬ 
lice  believe  the  w'omen  met  their  killer. 
Minneapolis  officials  identified  Glaze  as 
their  prime  suspect  months  before  his 
June  l4th  indictment.  But  authorities 
said  they  w'ere  initially  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  hard  evidence  and  potential  wit¬ 
nesses  w'ho  w'ouldn’t  cooperate,  used 
aliases  or  had  no  addresses. 

Officials  got  their  first  break  when 
Glaze,  using  the  name  Jesse  Cx)ultler 
w'as  arrested  May  24  on  a  drunken  driv¬ 
ing  charge  in  New  Mexico.  Albu¬ 
querque  authorities  w'ho  searched 
Glaze’s  truck  said  they  found  a  blood¬ 
stained  shirt,  a  bloody  nightstick,  and  a 
crow'bar  with  strands  of  human  hair  on 
it. 

Glaze  is  being  held  on  52  million  dol¬ 
lars  bail. 

(SHO-BAN  NEWS,  Jan.  6, 1989) 


INDIANS  BATTLE  ONASSIS 

Wampanoag  Indians  are  engaged  in  a 
court  battle  with  Jaqueline  Kennedy 
Onassis  for  control  of  a  strip  of  beach  on 
Martha’s  Vineyard  in  Boston  that  the  In¬ 
dians  consider  sacred. 

The  Indians  portray  Mrs.  Onassis  as  a 
rich  newcomer  intent  on  grabbing  their 
tribal  lands  to  round  out  her  private 
summer  retreat  on  the  resort  island  off 
Cape  Cod. 

Onassis’  lawy  er,  Alexander  D.  Forger 
of  New  York,  says  the  former  first  lady 
has  tried  to  deal  fairly  with  the  Indians, 
offering  to  swap  a  better  piece  of  land  or 
buy  the  beach  for  a  fair  price.  But  he  said 
the  Indians  seem  to  be  try'ing  to  take 
advantage  of  her  wealth  and  the  public¬ 
ity  her  name  can  generate. 

Mrs.  Onassis’  real  estate  trust  is  suing 
in  probate  court  for  partition  of  the  1.5 
acre  stretch  of  pristine  dunes,  a  legal 
maneuver  that  could  re.sult  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  being  put  up  for  sale  to  highest 
bidder. 

Paul  J.  Sulla  of  Boston,  a  lawyer  repre¬ 
senting  about  a  dozen  of  the  Indians, 
said  that  there  is  little  doubt  who  the 
highest  bidder  would  be.  “Most  of  my 
clients  have  little  or  no  money  and 
there  is  no  way  they  can  compete  with 
Jackie.” 

Sulla  stated  that  the  Indians  are  will¬ 
ing  to  respect  Onassis’  privacy  but 
would  like  her  to  allow  them  to  swim 
and  pick  wild  berries  on  the  beach  as 
they  have  for  generations. 

(SHO-BAN  NEWS,  Jan  26, 1989) 
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"Ancient  Traditions^  New  Horizons” 

Lamanite  Week  1989 


MONDAY.  MARCH  IS 

12  P.M. 

OPENING  CER. 

ELWC  MEM.  LOUNGE 

1  P.M.  TO  5  P.M. 

DISPLAYS 

ELWC  GARDEN  CRT. 

1  P.M. 

WORKSHOP-MAS 

ELWC  347 

5  P.M. 

FHE-LATIN  FIESTA 

ELWC  394 

MAS,  $3.50 

TUESDAY.  MARCH  14 

8  A.M.  TO  5  P.M. 

DISPLAYS 

ELWC  GARDEN  CRT. 

12  NOON 

NOON  SHOW-POLY 

ELWC  MEM.  LOUNGE 

1  P.M. 

WORKSHOP-POLY 

ELWC  347 

6  P.M. 

POLY.  CLUB  LUAU 

ELWC  BALLROOM 

&  SHOW,  S6.50 

WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  IS 

8  A.M.  TO  5  P.M. 

DISPLAYS 

ELWC  GARDEN  CRT. 

11  A.M. 

STUDENT  SPEECH 

ELWC  347 

COMPETITION 

12  NOON 

NOON  SHOW-MAS 

ELWC  MEM.  LOUNGE 

3:30  P.  M.  & 

LAMANITE  GEN. 

JSB  AUDITORIUM 

7:30  P.  M.* 

GEN.  ADM.  S4,  STUDENTS  W/  I.D.  S3 

‘Times  subject  to  change 

THURSDAY.  MARCH  16 

8  A.M.  TO  5  P.M. 

DISPLAYS 

ELWC  GARDEN  CRT. 

12  NOON 

NOON  SHOW  TMF 

ELWC  MEM.  LOUNGE 

1  P.M. 

TMF  WORKSHOP 

ELWC  347 

6  P.M. 

ALUMNI  DINNER 

ELWC  MEM.  LOUNGE 

$7.50 

FRIDAY.  MARCH  17 

5  P.M. 

AWARDS  BANQUET 

ELWC  394 

S5.50 

8  P.M. 

DANCE 

ELWC  BALLROOM 

GEN.  ADM.  S3,  STUDENTS  W/I.D.  S2 

SATURDAY.  MARCH  18 

11  A.M. 

FUN  RUN 

SOUTH  SIDE  OF  JSB 

PRE-REGIS.  S7,  RACE  DAY  SIO 
(INCLUDES  T-SHIRT) 

5  P.M.  CEDARTREE  DANCE  ELWC  BALLROOM 


COMPETITION 

GEN.  ADM.  $2,  STUDENTS  W/I.D.  SI 
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Schrock  wins 

Cedartree 

competition 


Wilson 
selected 
Miss  Indian 
BYU  '89 


